Johnsen says administration is wasting money 


By Danny Edwards 


ASMPC President Chris John- 
sen feels that MPC’s administra- 
tion will not take action on his 
requests for campus improve- 
ment, such as lighting and health 
services. 

‘‘l’ve been trying to get extra 
lighting in the lower parking lots 
~ because it is unsafe for students 
at night,’’ he said. ‘‘But accord- 
ing to Dr. Faul, there is a policy 
that only one light will be used at 
night for three parking lots and 
this policy will not be changed.”’ 
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Johnsen was also upset with 
the lack of services for evening 
students. ‘‘Forty per cent of 
MPC’s total enroliment is com- 
posed of evening students,’’ he 
said. ‘‘But they have no night 
nurse in case of ah emergency 
and still pay health fees. I’m told 
there is no money for this 
service.’’ 

Johnsen finds this hard to 
believe. He said there is an MPC 
opera class which totals about 100 
students each year and has an 
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annual budget of $100,000. ‘‘This 
is money being wasted,”’’ he said. 

Keith Merrill, dean of com- 
munity education, responded to 
this, saying, ‘‘The opera classes 
are run just like any other class. 
They receive state appropriated 


funds at no cost to MPC or the - 


taxpayers.”’ 

He said in actuality, the classes 
will use about $50,000 and the 
rest will go to other services, such 
as the Registrar and the Business 
Department. 
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$5000 in scholarships 
draw few MPC applicants 


By Tom Ish 

Early indications show: few 
students applying for more than 
$5,000 in private scholarships at 
Monterey Peninsula College. 

Many students think they 
wouldn’t get anything,’’ said Jeff 
Burkhardt, MPC’s financial aid 
assistant. 

‘‘The students shouldn’t be so 
humble,’’ said Dr. John Rivers, 
associate dean of student person- 
nel. 

Only 31 applications for the 
three $1,000 Rotary Club Schol- 
arships were turned in to the 
financial aid office by the March 
31 deadline. 

Not so small 

Financial Aid Officer Medric 
Wade felt that the number of 
-applicants wasn’t so small. In 
fact, there are more Rotary 
Scholarship applicants this year 
than last. 

‘*Student apathy is so bad that 
you could hit a student over the 
head, offer him $1,000 for filling 
out some forms, and he wouldn’t 
do it,’’ said Chris Johnsen, 
ASMPC president. 

‘*Students have so much to do 
that they can’t put time into 


filling out applications,’’ Burk- 
hardt said. | 

Each of the 11 privately dona- 
ted scholarships range from $25 
to $1,000 each. The deadline for 
most is during the months of 
April and May. 

‘‘The sum of the money is not 
worth it’’ to some students, says 
Robert Griffin, assistant dean of 
student personnel. 

Served on panel 

Griffin velontly: served on a 
panel that selected four students 
to receive $150 each from the 
Bank of America. There were 17 
applicants who filled out the 
papers and came in for an 
interview. 

The doner of the funds usually 
decides on the criteria for judging 
who receives the award. He can 
designate a specific major, finan- 
cial need, and a high grade point 
average as some guidelines for 
applicants. 

‘If race is a factor, the school 
cannot handle the scholarship,’’ 
said Burkhardt, ‘‘and it’s the 
same for sex discrimination.’’ 

Prefering a specific age bracket 
of students can be stated by the 
doner as was done by the Sorop- 


Local lawyer available 
Free legal services for students 


By Mike Matheson 


Conflicts with landlords, divor- 
ves, and financial problems are 
main problems facing MPC stu- 
dents, according to Mel Grimes, 
attorney at law. 


On the inside... 
Mind fadisms . . 

Pay for *ASMPC officials? 
Popular Culture: Sports . 
Wilderness workshop . 
Giordano sabbatical 
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Grimes volunteers his services 
every Tuesday from 12-1 p.m. in 
the information center of the 
student activities building. 


Many students come back to 
see him from time to time to see 
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tomist Foundation. It preferred 
students over 30 but did not 
restrict other applicants. 


Some doners ask that the 
applicants be reviewed by a 
screening committee which con- 
sists of four faculty members, one 
administrator, the financial aid 
officer and two students. 

‘‘They monitor against  dis- 
crimination,’’ Rivers said, ‘‘and 
check to see that students meet 
the specific guidelines.”’ 

‘*Students who work and have a 
good grade point average do 
well,’’ said Rivers, who has 
served on the committee several 
times. 

Read guidelines 


‘It is important for students to 
read the guidelines and assess 


- their qualifications,’’ he said. 


Rivers attributes the low num- 
ber of applicants to the small 
transfer population at the college. 

‘It’s a matter of making the 
students aware of the available 
scholarships,’’ Burkhardt said. 

Infermation about the scholar- 
ships and applications may be 
obtained at the MPC Financial 
Aid Office. 


what progress has been made on 
their cases and to get more 
information. . 

Grimes, a graduate of MPC and 
Golden Gate College, said the 
reason he is volunteering his time 
is to give special services to the 
public and to keep in touch with 
the younger generation. 


Grimes, who has an office at 
582 Lighthouse in Pacific Grove, 
has been practicing on the Penin- 
sula for about one year handles 
approximately one hundred cases 
a year. 


To give evening students a 
representative to work for them, 
Johnsen has appointed Tom Ho- 
ward as Commissioner of Evening 
Division. It will be Howard’s job 
to voice the needs, complaints 
and opinions of evening students. 

Concerning ASMPC’s budget, 
Johnsen said the last few dances 
have been very profitable due to 
the Commissioner of Activities, 
Joe DiMaggio, who is in charge of 
the Programs Board. DiMaggio 
receives 10 per cent of all 
Programs Board activities’ net 


‘profits and says that the money 


gives him ‘‘more incentive to do a 
better job.”’ 

‘‘Joe has been doing good work 
in finding bands and putting on 
dances,’’ said Johnsen. ‘‘I’m not 
sure the 10 per cent cut is the best 
way, but so far it seems to be 
working.”’ 

Johnsen added that DiMaggio 
would receive the money for one 
semester on a ‘“‘trial basis’’ to 
determine if the student govern- 
ment does actually make more 


money. 

Getting students interested and 
involved with ASMPC is difficult, 
Johnsen said. ‘‘We did get a lot 
of publicity and student involve- 
ment in the pie eating contest a 
few weeks ago. It only cost $7.”’ 

On the subject of El Yanqui, 
Johnsen pointed out some factual 
mistakes in certain stories but felt 
the newspaper was important and 
necessary to the students. ‘El 
Yanqui ran a story implicating 
that ASMPC lost $4,000 in two 
weeks. Actually, the statistics 
came from a four-month old 
budget report.”’ 

Passage of the Jarvis Tax 
Initiative may force ASMPC to 
support El Yanqui next semester, 
a task which has been the school 
district’s for the last five years. 
‘I, personally, want to keep the 
newspaper,’’ said Johnsen, *‘be- 
cause the school needs it.”’ 

ASMPC will begin publication 
of its own weekly newsletter next 
month which will inform students 
of government accomplishments. 


Assistant Dean of Sigdenis Robert Griffin and ASMPC President 
Chris Johnsen discuss problems with dances. Photo by Chris 


Weber. 


Dances may be 
dropped on campus 


By Stephen Davis 


In a memorandum to Dean of 
Students Jack Bessire, Robert 
Griffin, assistant dean of stu- 
dents, has recommended that 
dances be temporarily discon- 
tinued at the College Center. 

Griffin warned that if MPC 
dances continue, the school 
‘‘could be faced with a serious 
liability suit.’’ 

‘| have had to call parents of 
underage teens to pick them up,”’ 
Griffin said, ‘“‘because they were 
too drunk to drive or had passed 
out in the dance.’’ 

Dances are attended by 
approximately 80 per cent high 
school students, Griffin said, and 
because of this MPC students 
seldom attend. 

Griffin suggested that dances 
be restricted to MPC students 
and their guests. 

He also recommended that the 
alcohol and vandalism problem be 
investigated by the Inter Club 
Council and a policy be 
developed. 

Griffin said that in the past, 
‘‘damage to the College Center 
and surrounding area undoubt- 
edly happened at each dance that 
was considered successful.”’ 

At the last dance an MPC 


vehicle was hot-wired and 
wrecked. 

He further stated that dances 
be discontinued until student 
organizations investigate alterna- 
tive activities. 

The ASMPC Council opposes 
the closing down of dances and 
says that adequate steps are 
being taken. 

A damage deposit will be 
required of all clubs using the 
College Center, and the —‘‘no 
alcohol, no drugs’’ policy will be 
strictly enforced. 

Council said in its own memor- 
andum to Bessire that Griffin’s 
solution of allowing the Inter Club 
Council to set policies for dances 
is a flagrant disregard of Student 
Government’s responsibility and 
would only decentralize the stu: 
dent government. 

Council also felt that MPC 
dances should be open to the 
community, and that restricting 
dances would be contrary to the 
purpose of a community college. 

Although dances are the major 
source of ASMPC revenue, 
Council claims they are constantly 
searching out different means of 
providing revenue. 

The Program’s Board 
scheduled a surf film for April. 


has 
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‘‘Hey, Joe, I want a piece of the pie, too!’’ Cartoon by Scott 
Howard. 


EY Editorial 


Pay for ASMPC? 


In the past, students have volunteered their time when working | 
for ASMPC and in organizing activities for the student body. 
However, the current ASMPC council in a radical departure from 


precedent, 


passed a by-law enabling Joe DiMaggio, 


MPC’ 


commissioner of activities, to receive 10 per cent of the net eet 


from all Programs Board activities. 


DiMaggio proposed the idea himself, pointing out that he would 
have more incentive to organize activities if he is paid. Under the 
ASMPC constitution, the council is empowered to appropriate funds 
when needed, pertaining to the social, academic and/or cultural’ 


interests of the students. 
interests? We think not. 


Does DiMaggio’s cut cover these 


If he is allowed to accept payment - $60 for the last dance - for 
what is supposedly a volunteer position, then what’s to stop other 
students holding authoritative positions from asking the council to 
vote them a percentage of profits for certain activities? 

Students have a right to be heard concerning the council’s 
distribution of money - their money - and the student government: 
did not act in the best interests of the students when it voted on this 
issue. The council has taken polls on the quality of MPC’s food 
service and plans a poll on the worth of El Yanqui. It may have been 
wise to attain some feedback on DiMaggio’s proposal. 

When asked if the new law violated the traditional volunteer 
policy, Dean Jack Bessire said the matter would definitely be looked 


into. 


Granted, DiMaggio may be making stronger efforts to tire better. 
bands for dances and in organizing popular activities, but 
throughout MPC’s existence, students have attempted to do these 
things without the benefit of the almighty dollar to back them up. 

DiMaggio should realize that no members of the council, the 
ASMPC president, nor the editor of El Yanqui ask for any financial. 
luxuries, but his new by-law may open the door to future students 
who want to put their hands into the pot. 

To act in the best interests of the students, DiMaggio should offer 
voluntary services and be content that his function is to make money 
for ASMPC by promoting activities as is expected of him. 


‘Battle of Chile’ to be 
presented in theater 


MPC’s Cinema/Video Depart-' 


ment will present the film, The 
Battle of Chile, tomorrow night at 
8 p.m. in the MPC Theater. 

The Battle of Chile is a power- 
ful portrait of a people divided 
and a nation on the brink of civil 
war. The film chronicles the six 
month period of turmoil that led 
to the coup d’etat that overthrew 
the Marxist government of Salva- 
dor Allende and runs approxi- 
mately three hours. 


The Battle of Chile is the work 
of five Chilean technicians under. 


the direction of Patricio Guzman. 
They filmed throughout Chile 
from February through Septem- 


ber, 1973 often under semi-clan- 


destine conditions, using differ- 
ent sets of false press credentials 


_ in order to gain access to meet- 
ings held by the rival left-wing. 


and’ right-wing factions strugg- 
ling for control of the govern- 
ment. 

Part I (“‘The Insurrection of the 
Bourgeoisie’) and Part II (‘‘The 
Coup d’Etat’’) won the grand 
prize at the Grenoble (France) 
Film Festival in 1975 and 1976. 

General admission is $2 and 
students $1. Tickets are available 
at MPC’s Community Services 
Office. For more information, call 
373-5522. 
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Mind fadism leads to astrology, 


By Bill Riggs 

No otheXcreatpre on earth has 
the determination of homo 
sapiens. 

Having progressed only a few 
steps beyond his simian ancestor, 
man fancies himself the ruler of 
his planet. 
image of God--or some other 
supreme entity. He even believes 
he is immortal. 

What power in the universe 
with an ounce of self-respect 
would choose such a gullible, 
fallible, intractable imperfection 
as man to represent it? Any rose 
in your grandmother’s garden 
would yield a hundred times the 
pleasure with only a tenth the 
trouble. Man would never invest 
in a low-return stock; why should 
God? 

But the fact is: Among his 
other useless attributes, man has 
an inflated sense of self-impor- 
tance and an incredible imagina- 
tion. As man sees_ himself 
developing talents which other 
creatures lack, he begins to 


believe he must be superior. to . 
them. As man’s ego swells, his 


good sense diminishes. Goodbye, 
good sense; hello, illusion. 

The more deaths man witnes- 
ses in the life forms around him, 
the more determined he becomes 
to outlast everything else. .. 

To re-inforce the idea of human 
immortality, man establishes re- 
ligions. For token obeisance and 
occasional sacrifice, religions 
hold man’s ‘‘truths’’ to be self- 
When science and 
technology refute established 
dogmas, man always manages to 
come up with new 
traditions--which he immediately 
labels ‘‘old religions.’’ 

Most religions are, in fact, old 
hat. Even if there were anything 
new under the sun, nobody likes a 
new religion. To be convincing, a 
religion must be easily accepta- 
ble. To be easily acceptable, a 
religion must have a tradition. 
Tradition comes with age. 

A good religion is like a good 
claret: the older, the better. (A 
good religion also should be 
stored in a dark place, rotated 
from time to time, and decanted 


He thinks he is the - 


before serving--but even the best 
religion will never attain the color 
or the bouquet of the most 
mediocre claret.) 

During those dismal periods 
when common sense and sound 
reasoning threaten to undermine 
established dogma, man uncorks 
dusty bottles of trivial philosophy. 
Somehow, age makes the con- 
tents more palatable. Often the 
taste is rather acidic; but man will 
pay any price for vintage tradi- 
tion. 

Each time someone invents a 
“‘new’’ religion, he must dig up 
some old traditions to support it. 
Like magic, a fad becomes an 


established belief. 


Religions need not specifically 
endorse human immortality. If 
they imply that other worlds 
exist, and that man is affected by 
activities on other worlds, man’s 
ego fills in the picture. Of course, 
man admits, there are higher 
powers. These powers have filled 
the universe with signs, or clues. 
By following these celestial indi- 
cators, man will become a higher 


power; and higher powers come — 


equipped with immortality, as 
everybody knows. 

Man is a natural discriminatory 
scientist. He accepts what he 
wants to accept, and rejects what 
he wants to reject. Science 
unfailingly accommodates man by 
providing a factual basis for 
religious beliefs. When science 
shrugs its shoulders, as to say, 
“‘Beyond this, there is no proof,’’ 
religion has a field day. What 
cannot be definitely proved 
cannot be definitely disproved. 

As Twentieth Century techno- 
logy has revealed loopholes in 
such monotheistic concepts as 
Judao-Christianity, man has a- 
bandoned his established gods in 
favor of other, less-disprovable 
““‘traditions.’’ 

Astrology, numerology, teleki- 
nésis, biorhythmology, astral 
projection, prescience, and other 
exotic counter-teachings are 
among the resurrected absurdi- 
ties man has embraced in recent 
years. While all have scientific 
bases, none has sufficient in- 


numerology and variety of isms 


stances of eepkaled, related phe- 
nomena to warrant acceptance. 

Whatever the application of 
these ‘‘old religions,’’ the goal is 
the same: To make man appear 
bigger than life. (In fact, there is 
considerably less to man than 
meets the eye.) 

Even considering the basic 
religions premise that many of 
the most profound truths must be 
accepted on faith alone, adher- 
ents of these principles--which 
are often boldly referred to as 
sciences, stretch simple faith 
beyond the point of possibility. 

Surely, a visitor from one of the 
areas which comprise the 999 
septillion-octillionths of the 
known universe beyond our tiny 
star system would find man 
amazing. How the traveler might 
wonder, could a species which 
considers itself so superior to the 
cohabitative residents of its 
planet spend $1,000 on unfound- 
ed drivel for every dollar it spends 
on rational inquiry? 

On the other hand, a visitor 
from another world might find the 
colors of earth’s oceans vastly 
more significant than the comical 
bipeds which sift the oceans’ 
sands in an unending search for 
tomorrow. 


Man is determined. He is 
determined to search for 
supposed potentialities before 


improving his confirmed abilities. 
He prefers speculating beyond 
the present (which includes his 
only know existence) to accepting 
the contingency of his own mor- 
tality--and, thereby, making the 
most of a sufficient, but limited, 
lifespan. 

No belief or practice the 
acceptance of which causes man 
to increase his usefulness to his 
contiguous life forms should be 
totally discounted. No. doctrine 
which, simply, makes man feel 
better is without merit. But man 
might be a bit more cautious 
about swallowing anything that 
gives him a lift. 

Not every Alice knows the way 
back from Wonderland. 
Next--Astrology: Eclecto-Magne- 
tism. 
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Prop. 13 benefits wealthy, says Herman 


To the Editor | 

Sharply rising property taxes 
are causing distress. Many 
homeowners gloomily wonder, 
‘“How much longer can I afford 
my ‘home, sweet home?’’’ 

Cleverly riding to the lead of 
the waves of indignation, some 
very wealthy property owners 
initiated a drive to amend the 
state constitution. Of. course, 
they had their own private inter- 
ests uppermost in mind. Their 
leader was the head of an 
association of apartment building 
owners. 

Highly controversial--some feel 
suspect--is their Jarvis/Gann Ini- 
tiative. It provides for as much as 


70 per cent cut in property taxes, 


whether a homeownder or an 
owner of an apartment building 
complex and vast land holdings. 

It offers the 43 per cent of our 
population who are renters--of 
apartments, or of space in 
‘‘mobile home parks’’--not a 
penny of relief. They must 
continue’ to be in anguish over 
their high rentals, which con- 
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stantly go up and up. Many of 
them are senior citizens and must 
pay for rent with all or most of 
their social security checks! 
Some have to add to their social 
security checks to pay for rent! 

Opponents of the above Propo- 
sition 13 claim, if it passes, the 
state will be out $7 billion a year 
or more. 

If such predictions are reason- 
ably true, then what? Could it not 
result in an eventual backlash of 
indignation! Will not many come 
to believe that the Jarvis/Gann 
Initiative was a disguised ‘‘Pied 
Piper’’ that played a deceptive 
tune? 

Prop. 8 grants moderate and 
low income Californians a 30 per 
cent reduction in taxes on their 
homes. It grants about 3 per cent 
return of their annual rent to 
renters of apartments and space 
in mobile home parks, a bare 
pittance of their burdensome 
rent. It is not an amendment to 
the constitution and, if enacted, 


could be changed by our state 
officials after a year or two if they 
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so see fit. Its proponents claim 
Prop. 8 will not cause the disloca- 
tion of services and impoverish- 
ment of government that Prop. 13 
is bound to cause. George 
Herman 145070. 
, rca) 
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Popular Culture 


ABOUT THE 
AUTHOR 


ROBERT LIPSYTE is currently sports 
commentator for the National Public 
Radio Network and Adjunct Associate 
Professor in the Graduate Journalism 


Department of New York University. 
From 1957 to 1971 he was a reporter and 
later an internationally syndicated col- 
umnist in the sports department of The 
New York Times, and was subsequently 
a columnist for The New York Post. His 
books include Sports World: An Ameri- 
can Dreamland, The Contender, and 


Lesson 9: 


One Fat Summer. 


Sports - the pleasure of the flesh 


On the day the Steelers clinched their 
second straight Super Bowl appearance, 
the streets of Pittsburgh were suddenly 
thronged with people jabbing their 
forefingers at a wintry sky and scream- 
ing, ‘“We’re number one, we’re number 
one!” ~~). 

It didn’t seem to matter that day that 
the teachers were still on strike in 
Pittsburgh, that there had been no 
public education in the city for weeks, 
that millions of lives were feeling 
dislocation and damage; the Steelers-- 
hyped as a mythical extension of the 
city--had won to show the world that the 
Iron City was ‘“‘O.K., Jack’’, and 
deserved to be plugged into the national 
happy news network. For the moment, 
at least, it was a hero city of super 


‘‘modern bread and circuses,’’ and as_ 
the nation’s ‘“‘real religion’ (while 
describing religion as America’s real 
spectator sport), as if it were a 
seventies’ phenomenon, sprung full- 
blown from the swollen coffers of the 
television networks, instead of a logical 
progression in the growing cultural 
importance of sports as a shaper of 
ethics, values and definitions. 

Since the Industrial Revolution, the 
playing and watching of competitive 
games have been prompted as healthful 
activities for both the individual and the 
nation. Youth will develop courage and 
self-control, while Age will find blissful 
nostalgia. Or so we were told. Families 
will discover new lines of internal 
communication, and immigrants will 
find shortcuts to recognition as Ameri- 
cans. 

Industry, the military, government, 
the media have promoted this faith in 


fighting inflation, the exploitation of 


their work, of their earth, that our. 


system is still socially, economically and 
politacly viable.”’ 


Impact of Sports 

Heretic or defender of the faith, or 
non-participant, there is no escape from 
the impact of sports. Traditionally, 
sports has acted as the first separator of 
the sexes; sometime soon after kinder- 
garten, half the population--the girls-- 
were cut from the team, literally or 
symbolically handed the majorette’s 
baton and told to prepare for their 
careers as encouragers of men. 

In recent years, the resurgence of the 
women’s movement has significantly 
increased the number of females who 


newspapers (which typically fill 25 per 
cent of their newshole with sports 
results and gossip), by television (for 
whom sports programming and revenue 
is mainstay), and by the ritual man-chat 
that makes sports our most common 
currency of communication. 

Those who have survived all the cuts 
to make a world-class amateur team or a 
professional club have beaten odds that 
have been figured at one in a thousand. 
(Even then, success is generally short- 
lived--few pros spend more than five 
years playing for pay.) They have 
usually sacrificed the chance to develop 
themselves socially, emotionally and 
intellectually, so narrow is their 
specialty. As Mel Rogers, a black high 
school basketball coach in Louisiana 


and comes mostly from children, 
groupies and the adult male jock 
worshipers that athletes hold in con- 
tempt. People usually want something 
from an athlete. ‘‘Thousands of people 
who don’t know me,”’ says Bill Bradley, 
the Rhodes Scholar who played ten 
years in the National Basketball Associ- 
ation, ‘‘usé my participation as an 
excuse for non-action, as a fix to help 
them escape their everyday problems.”’ 

If the pro athlete sometimes seems 
‘ungrateful’ for this ephemeral hypo- 
critical celebrity status, small wonder 
that the black athlete, who has been 
most cruelly used by the sports indus- 
try, has led the way in demanding more 
concrete rewards in the form of super 
salaries. Spencer Haywood, the 19- 


i. people. participate in sports, but equality on the once pointed out, a boy who devotes his year-old hero of the 1968 Olympic 

: a Those cries of ‘‘We’re number one!”’, playing fields is nowhere near as life to becoming President of the United basketball team, set some sort of record 

| from major league cities and from high prevalent as one might guess from the States, even if he fails, will pick up by jumping from one college to another, 

school gyms, have been described lately current hype of female sports stars. enough experience and information then suddenly turning pro, then jump- 

by social scientists as symptoms of the From the middle grades on, boys are along the way to make a successful and ing to another league. It was very hard 

sett BP growing need of Americans to identify divided into athletes and failed athletes, fulfilling career. A boy who devotes his to argue with his credo: ‘‘If you’re from 

| with tangible and respected organiza- worthy and unworthy, just at a time life to becoming center for the Philadel- the ghetto, it doesn’t matter what you 

tsa &$ tions; the increasing fragmentation of when they are most confused about phia 76ers had better get there if he do or how you get it, only if you got it. 

American life has made sports fandom a their bodies and their relationships with expects to get anywhere at all. What loyalties you got? To your family. 

#3) & hook to hang onto. | their peers. To your (black) brothers and sisters. But 

es Most Americans, early winnowed Superfical Glory to basketball? To some team? Forget 
- + The Opiate of the People from organized sports, either turn away 3 : | it.”’ 

al from sports entirely, or become avid Athletes are seemingly lionized in our Sports is a socializer for work or war 

ome, EG: More and more commentators: have fans, a pastime «ncouraged by daily society, but the adulation is superficial or depression. Listen to the historian, 

yy ' bk begun ‘describing spectator sports as 3 John A. Krout, prepare us in 1929 for 

| = ‘“‘the opiate of the people,’ as the tough innings: ‘‘During depression, 


with thousands out of work, sports helps 
refocus our attention on the Great 
American values and ideals, and also 
helps us remember that life does not 
begin and end with the dollar.”’ 


The New Spirituality 


Forty-five years later, a Miami Dol- 
phin lineman, Norm Evans, prepares us 
for the new spirituality: ‘‘I guarantee 
you Christ would be the toughest guy 
who ever played this game...Jesus was 
a real man, all right...aggressive and a 
tremendous competitor...1 have no 
doubt he could play in the National 
Football League...He would be a 
Stake. @ 

Even in golf, tennis and bowling, the 
sports with the greatest spectator/par- 
ticipant interface, the media thrust has 
been consumerism--the clothes, money 
and strength to buy more--rather than 


: ‘i sports, and in so doing have imposed the joy of games. 
} é, the values of the arena and the locker Perhaps it is the lingering Puritan 
room upon our national life. eae influence or the work ethic that compels 
othe, ‘‘Only winners are truly alive, ’ said us to justify our leisure, to make of sport 
George Allen of the Washington Red- a metaphor and a lesson and a 
Yay t skins, one of the all-time winningest preparation rather than a_ healthful 
a% coaches and a friend of presidents. high, the most fun a body can have in 
Hie Winning is living. Every time von public. The emphasis on the discipline 
; y win, you're reborn. When you lose, you of sport, rather than the creativity, and 
die a little. \ on spectatorship rather than participa- 
ley There are dissenters, of course, more tion, has made sports into a work camp. 
| and more these days, ranging from Those who would break out to truly play 
Cop te parents trying to defuse the tense have been made to sound radical. 
competitiveness of Little League pro- ‘‘For starters,’’ wrote the distance 
lo grams to such sports radicals as Dave runner, Bruce Kidd, “‘we should stop 
a> Meggyesy, the apostate all-pro linebat- We’re Number One! Sports fan climb atop a city bus in preaching about sports moral values... 
4 ; ker, who said: ‘‘Football is an attempt Pittsburgh as they celebrate the Steelers’ victory in the Sport, after all, isn’t Lent. It’s a 


to sell a blown out, smacked out people, 


Superbowl in 1974. 


pleasure for the flesh.’’ 


« 
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The depth and width of the river made crossing difficult. 


Frisbee throwing was one of the few non-nature: 
oriented activities. 


Students go beck, 
in Ventana wil 


Hail, heat, harmony and high 
hills best describe the recent 
three-day Humanities 131 wilder- 
ness field trip. It started Friday 
with a drizzly 70-mile drive down 
the coast to Salmon Creek ranger 
station. This was our starting 
point for the hike. - 


Though the first mile-and-a- 
half seemed straight up, the next 
eight miles were tolerable even 
for the most inexperienced of our 
14 hikers. The rains of the past 
months were evident along the 
trail, The agitated and iand 
robbing river was often seen as 
we hiked. It seemed as if.you 
couldn’t go a quarter mile in the 
_tree shaded forest without finding 
a few small streams going over 
‘the trail and flowed to the river. 
Deep, slushy mud beds were hard 
to avoid. 
evidence that this land was ever 
hit by drought. 

At the half-way mark many of 
us stopped in a field for lunch. It 
was one of those grassy and 
green, rolling, inviting fields 
you'd find in an art gallery or 
National Geographic. A mile 
beyond our lunch site we found 


There was little. 


another field with five: wild hers 
in it; among the horses was 
zebra. Although tke jhors 
would allow touching, (bey 1 
riding) the zebra shied away,fre 
even a close look. 

Following a frosty Friflay, ev 


whatever else the  idividt 
wanted to do.  Sonit§*peoy 
simply slept in the» si 
hiked and explored, ‘a’ 
talked about the city, wijderne 
and other relevant tifingb. "Mc 
people did a combingtion gf t 
three. 

As night neared maz 
members joined into fix 
‘“‘Stoup.’’ This wast’t 
stew nor soup, but 
vegetable and grain: 
that was large and wa. 
to feed everybody. Ax 
the ‘‘Stoup’”’ and gen 
packing most people 
very much of their own 
This spurred a mass 
give-away so back packs 
lightened for the trip 
Taking advantage ofsrhe+? ‘tu 
tion, yours truly and a few othe 
feasted while the giva ~ we 
almost fasting. in 2 


Vv Vv 


SNe 


Cyrill Chappellet and Marilyn Paul being@™i<ted 


Story and photos by Chris Weber . 


Sleeping in the sun was the single most popular 


activity. 


eo ey 


iickpacking 
wilderness 


five, wild horses 
horses was a 
h tke ,horses 
hing, (bey not 
hied away:from 


da few others 
- give ~ were 
a’ ¢ 
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Saturday night wasn’t as cold 


as Friday night: Its harmonious 
sounds were only marred by two 
camp members talking at three in 
the morning. The moral: tents 
are only vision and climate barr- 
iers; don’t talk loudly in a 
sleeping and densely populated 
camp. 

We started back down to the 
highway Sunday morning; the 
wild horses and zebra weren’t 
seen. It was a good deal hotter 
going down than the rain-plagued 
upward trip had been. 

On the way down a few myths 
about the wilderness’s creatures 
were exploded. The only rattle- 
snake seen moved quickly away 
from hikers. A large black widow 


cradled between the pack and my 
back only seemed interested in 
spinning a nest; she didn’t bite in 
almost three miles of rough and 
bumpy hiking. 

Just before coming to the 
highway, six to eight of our hikers 
shed clothing and went for a swim 
in a large pool under a waterfall; 
the rest of us seemed content at 
the ranger station with back-rubs, 
sitting and talking about going 
home. 
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The mystery zebra up close via telephoto lens. 


Even in isolated wilderness people leave their left-overs behind. 


- ; ~ ‘ bo ya! wee 
» * ‘i . ‘ teat . 
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Sports is an unsparing mirror of our 
life and fantasies. Nowhere is this 


easier to see than in sports’ choice of its » 


super heroes. 

The Gold-Plated Age of American 
sports, that mid-sixties to late seventies 
era of instant legends and sudden 
millionaires and overnight bankrupts, 
was dominated by the images of three 
celebrity athletes whose impact on the 
nation’s psyche was as deep and 
significant as their effect on the games 
they played. 

Joe Namath, Billie Jean King, and 
Muhammed Ali were supreme per- 
formers at their peaks, now past, but 
each had something more. Call it 
magnetism or sex appeal or charisma, it 
allowed people to use them as exten- 
sions of their hopes and daydreams, as 
living symbols of the ultimate. 


Broadway Joe 


Physically tough, sentimental street- 
wise men like Joe Namath flanked the 
assembly lines and daydreamed of 
dressing up on Saturday night, drinking 
with the boys, and chasing girls--their 
rewards for using their bodies as 
investment capital, as had their fathers 
and grandfathers. It is no accident that 
so many of the white football players are 
the sons and grandsons of those men 
who came to American from Eastern 
and South-Central Europe. 

Namath’s father had come from 
Hungary as a boy, settled in Beaver 
Falls, Pennsylvania, a steel-mill town, 
and instead of encouraging his four sons 
to play soccer, his own game (and 
Nelson Rockefeller’s), he steered them 
into baseball and football. These were 
the American sports, the high-risk, 
short-term games that could get an 
unscholastic ‘‘ethnic’” some local re- 
cognition, discount clothes downtown, a 
municipal summer job, a free college 
education, and a one-way ticket out of 
town. 

Joe made it to the University of 
Alabama, where he starred but never 
graduated. Then to New York, where 
the owner of the Jets, a weakling team 
in a shaky new league that desperately 
needed a television contract, paid him 


Super Heroes of Sports. Joe Namath made 
his fame as a star for the New York Jets. 


Lesson 10: 


Robert Lipsyte, author of Sports World: An 
American Dreamland, wrote both the Pop- 
ular Culture article on page 3 and the one on 


this page 
$400,000 to play quarterback, an 
unheard price in 1965. 


America was astounded. What could 
be worth that much money? So 
everyone rushed out to see what 
$400,000 looked like, and in so doing 
justified the price. . 

The publicity was enormous, the 


stadium was packed, the networks were © 


ready to make a deal. And Namath, 
long before he showed his truly electri- 
fying talent, was authenticated in the 
popular mind by the price tag on his 
arm. 


Image and Reality 


Had Namath really been the Sixties 
Superstud of his image--cool, hip, mod, 
swinging, the bait to hook the youth cult 
buck--he could never have been the 
effective athlete he was. Broadway Joe 
was really a throw-back to an earlier 
tradition in sports; he was dedicated to 
his team, highly responsible to his work 
habits, and loyal to his friends and 
family. His longish hair, his occasional 
beards, his peacock clothes were a 
reflection of what bank tellers and steel 
humpers were wearing on their 
weekends. : 

It was only the middle-management, 
white-collar ‘‘technojockeys,’’ the 
young men who were buying pro 
football as a romanticized psychodrama 
of their own corporate careers, who 
somehow saw Namath as outrageous or 
liberated or transcendent. 


Numero Uno 

Billie Jean’s road to the top was more 
difficult and less traveled than Joe’s, 
but she was no pioneer--Babe Didrick- 
son and Althea Gibson, among others, 
had suffered and sacrificed before her. 
A great male athlete is always consi- 
dered a superman, while a great female 
athlete has traditionally been thought of 
as something less than a complete 
woman. 

Billie Jean became special in the 
same ruthless way everyone else 
becomes special. She let her marriage 
slide into a sporadic relationship, she 
traveled continually for instruction and 


tournament experience, she underwent 


extensive knee surgery, she blotted out 
anything that might distract her from 
becoming what she called Numero Uno. 


_When people asked her why sae 
didn’t go home and have babies, she 
would snap right back, ‘‘Why don’t you 
ask Rod Laver why he doesn’t stay 
home?’’ 

Ironically, it eventually took a man to 
authenticate Billie Jean. On September 
20, 1973, in a grotesque extravaganza in 
the Houston Astrodome that brought 
tennis into big-time show biz, Little 
Myth America beat Bobby Riggs, a 
male of comparable size, twenty-six 
years older, and of far less accomplish- 
ment. 

That Billie Jean would represent all 
women in such a_ contest was 
logical--she was Number One. The 
trick, of course, was that Riggs, a 
middle-age hustler, was allowed to 
represent all men. Nevertheless, the 
victory was seen as a feminist triumph, 
and the Joan of Ace joined Broadway 
Joe as a folk hero for the seventies. 


Instant legends and super-heroes 


came out of both traditions. He jocked 
his way through high school, won a gold 
medal at the 1960 Olympics in Rome, 
and was ‘‘bought’’ by a group of ten 
Kentucky whiskey and tabacco million- 
aires who had, as Clay put it, “‘the 
complexion and connection to give me 
protection and direction.”’ 

Clay/Ali has never been given proper 
credit for understanding that his only 
hope for personal independence was 
through his divorcement from main- 
stream America. His repudiation of his 
white owners, of Christianity, of the 
American involvement in Vietnam were 
of a piece with his unorthodox boxing 
style and his immodest publicity-seek- 
ing (‘‘I am the greatest!’’). 

His sense of his own destiny was far 
greater than Namath’s or King’s (‘‘Mo- 
ses had troubles, too, so did Jesus...’’) 
and his impact, of course, was not only 
greater than theirs, but his example 
made it easier for them to take political 
stands or challenge their own sports’ 
bureaucracies. 


As Namath emerged from what has 
been called the ‘‘rise of the unmeltable 
ethnics,’’ so King was a natural product 


The Exile 


Billie Jean Kin became special in the worl 
of sports, in which she concentrated on her 
personal goal of being named Numero Uno. 


of the women’s movement. 


The Greatest 

But Muhammed Ali, as befits a hero 
who rose and fell and rose again, came 
out of the confluence of several move- 
ments. 

The earliest professional athletes in 
America were black slaves--boxers, 
jockeys, and oarsmen. As soon as 
money, prestige, and mythic symbolism 
were offered to sports heroes, the 
blacks were squeezed out. They have 
yet to regain their places in rowing and 
at the racetrack. 

In the twentieth century, they began 
boxing again, and by the sixties they 
were on their way to dominating most 
major sports. Black sports participation 
was being encouraged by the establish- 
ment, to the detriment of black 
progress; all those young black men’s 
energies and talents being diverted 
toward thousand-to-one shots in sports. 

Cassius Clay of Louisville, a hand- 
some, ebullient functional illiterate, 


& 


The three-and-a-half years of Ali’s 
exile, in which he was illegally deprived 
of his livelihood, was the factor that 
authenticated Ali in the public mind. It 
proved even to people who hated his 
color, Muslim religion, and social 
positions that he was not ‘‘putting them 
on.’’ He lost millions of dollars by 
refusing to be drafted, proof of his 
**sincerity.”’ 

Ultimately, his largest fandom devel- 
oped in Africa and Asia among non- 
whites. As Ali has said, ‘‘This is Joe 
Namath’s country, but my world.’’ His 
multimillion-dollar boxing spectacles 
abroad have helped make his face the 
most recognized on the planet. 

But legends always die; sports 
legends are among the most intense and 
have the shortest shelf life. New 
generations demand their own heroes 
as prisms and standards. 

And even now Namath and King and 
Ali are in the bathroom of Valhalla, 
selling us toiletries on television, the 
last stop before the certifiable obsole- 
scence called sports immortality. 


d Muhammed Ali, like Joe Namath and Billie 
Jean King, became a living symbol of the 
hopes and dreams of Americans 


‘ 


Giordano compares business 
programs throughout country 


By Chad Stauffer 


During his sabbatical study last 
year, Al Giordano, business in- 
structor at MPC, visited over 35 
states to observe private colleges 
and business programs at com- 
munity colleges. His study 
determined some of the advan- 
tages and disadvantages between 
private and community educa- 
tion. 

Giordano found that commun- 
ity college offers a better general 
business education which serves 
a large cross section of the 
student population. ‘‘With such 
diversified courses in both busi- 
ness and general education avail- 
able to students at community 
colleges,’’ he said, ’’this may in 
part be responsible for a-delay in 
vocational or career selection. 

“‘Community colleges expend 
more class time and energy in 
motivating and retaining business 
students. If students were to 
place a dollar value on their 
education, they will be more 
motivated to complete their train- 
ing by setting higher standards 
for themselves.’’ 

A distinct advantage of the 
private business college +s that 
it’s ‘‘not bound by tradition.’’ 
Innovation of instruction, equip- 
ment and courses can be made in 
less than 30 days if necessary. To 
make such changes at community 


colleges would require commit- 
tees, planning and extensive work 
to implement and change even 
after approval. Since the admini- 
stration must develop a total 
program for the community 
college, the business division 
must compete for administration 
support, equipment and faculty. 

The private business college 
places more emphasis and money 
on developing and maintaining a 
rapport with the business com- 
munity, at the same time they 
develop close ties with high 
school counselors as high school 
students are the main sources of 
income. Giordano feels that 
developing and maintaining an 
acceptable profile is necessary in 
both private and community in- 
stitutions. 

Private business colleges offer 
more highly specialized intensive 
short term programs which pre- 
pare students for immediate em- 
ployment. ‘‘The community col- 
lege is more successful in the 
preparation of. a _ well-rounded, 
potential employee whose voca- 
tional training is based upon a 
general education,’’ said Giorda- 
no. 

With some programs only four 
to eight weeks, based on a six 


‘hour day through the private 


business college, the students are 


Upcoming MPC 
events 


MPC players perform tonight 


The Monterey Peninsula Col- 
lege Players production of ‘‘Oh 
Dad, Poor Dad, Mamma’s Hung 
You in the Closet and I’m Feeling 
So Sad’’ opened last night. The 
play will run tonight at 8:30 and 


Sunday at 8 p.m. in the SRO 
Theater. It will be shown April 
27-30, also. 


Entertainment during the in- 
termission will be provided by 
pianist Carol Hartman. General 
admission is $1.50 and students 
and military and Gold Card 
Holders $1. For ticket informa- 
tion, call 375-0455 after S p.m. on 
performance nights. 


‘Lost Horizon’ in theatre tonight 


The 1937 version of Frank 
Capra’s ‘‘Lost Horizon’’ will be 
shown tonight at 8 p.m. in the 
MPC Theater. 


Admission is $1.50 for adults 
and children, 50 cents for ASMPC 
card holders and free for Gold 
Card holders. 


Psych mini-class searches self 


~ MPC will offer a four-week 
psychology class dealing with 
‘‘Women in Search of Sel 

beginning Tuesday, May 2 from 7 


Participants may register in 
advance at the MPC Admissions 
Office or at the first class meet- 
ing. For more information, call 


to 10 p.m. in the Administration 649.1150, ext. 200. 


Building Board Room. 


{Panetta to speak at symposium 


MPC’s Home _ Economics De- 
partment and the American As- 
sociation of University Women 
fare sponsoring a Nutrition Sym- 
posium tomorrow in lecture forum 
102. Registration for the free 
Jsymposium is at 8:30 a.m., and 


|Poetry reading 


Lorenzo Thomas, prominent 
poet and folklorist, will give a 
public poetry reading Wednes- 
day, April 26, at 8 p.m. in the 
MPC Music Building, Choral 
Room. Admission is free. 


the program will begin at 9:00. 

Congressman Leon Panetta, 
Dr. Louise McDonald, a Foster 
City pediatrician; Jo Ann Hatt- 
ner-Ross and Sara Haltzapple, 
both registered dieticians, are the 
speakers. Their topics will range 
from current nutrition legislation 
to preschoolers and _ nutrition 
according to Alison Tibbitts, pro- 
gram coordinator. Nurses and 
other field professionals will be 
able to receive four hours of 
continuing education credit. 

For more information, contact 
Ms. Tibbitts at 649-1150, ect. 243. 


employed sooner which often 


‘justifies the extra cost of private 
education. 

Many business colleges are in 
close contact with the business 
community it serves, adding to 
the education its students re- 
ceive. The fact that the private 
business college is able to enforce 
dress codes and grooming stan- 
dards for business, all the better 
prepares the students for entry 
into the business world. 

Giordano is presently conduct- 
ing a follow-up study of former 
students to strengthen the image 
of the program and maintain a 
rapport with the business com- 
munity. 

Dr. Giordano feels, ‘‘The MPC 
office and secretarial Program is 
doing a respectable job in view of 
the limited resources, faculty, 
and administrative support.’’ 

Dr. Giordano recently pub- 
lished his second edition of Basic 
Business Machine Calculation. 
This book provides extensive 
material on the electronic calcu- 
lator and its current uses in 
business. It is being used by 
more than 100 colleges and 
universities across the country. 

Dr. Giordano received his PhD 
from the University of Ottawa, 
Canada and has been teaching at 
MPC since 1958 


Henry Gilpin 
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Al Giordano, business ectrucien 
by Chris Weber 


during one of his classes. Photo 


MPC photo instructor 


was former 


_ The only clue to his past is a 
silver buckle with a gold star, 
inscribed to Capn. H. Gilpin. It 
was given to him when he retired. 
‘“‘Dangérous, thrilling, exci- 
ting, fun.’’ That’s what MPC 
photography instructor 


rescue team. 
After attending school in Ala- 


meda, and taking 400 hours of 
police training, Gilpin became a 
Monterey County deputy sheriff 
patrolman in 1951. Two and a 
half years later he was promoted 
to detective, the first detective in 
a new department called the 
inspectors division. In 1963, he 
was made a detective sergeant 
and also took over photography 
for the criminal and auto-theft 
divisions. He was later promoted 
to night lieutenant. 

Of police work, Gilpin says, 
‘*Family problems are the biggest 
threat to a cop.”’ He recalls a 
time when he came between a 
married couple who frequently 
beat each other. The wife came at 
the husband with a two-by-four 
with a very long spike in it. Gilpin 
stood between the wife and the 
husband and would have received 
the blow had it not been for his 
partner, who grabbed the woman 
from behind. 

Apparently he has a healthy 
respect for guns, pointing out that 


Henry 
Gilpin says of his many years with 
the Monterey County Sheriff’s 
Department and the search and 


detective 


the one he carried was for 
protection of the people he served 
and himself. There was ‘‘no 
thrill’ for him in carrying a gun. 

When the search and rescue 
team began, Gilpin found his time 
‘‘volunteered by the captain’’ for 
a task he came to enjoy and one 
which also helped to keep him in 
shape. 

After spending two years with 
the team, he was promoted to 
sub-station commander. He then 
received another promotion and 
was made captain, whose duty it 
was to run the sub-station and the 
rescue teams. 

“In police work, you don’t get 


the feeling of accomplishment 


that you get in rescue work. It’s a 
big morale booster,’’ Gilpin 
mused. 

In 1970 he was made captain of 


detectives, a title he carried until 
-his retirement in December 1976. 


Before his retirement, Gilpin 
taught a police science class at 
Gavilan College. He later assis- 
ted in summer workshops in 
Yosemite with photographer An- 
sel Adams. 

He then ‘‘retired’’ to teaching 
at MPC. He was well qualified 


for his first teaching assignment, 


As he ambles into the class- 
room carrying his pipe, looking 
very content, a person would 
never guess that he had such a 
colorful past, except for the silver 
buckle. 


MPC Honor Society provides. 
scholarships for qualified students 


By Tom Ish 


The MPC Honor Society seeks 
to provide graduating honor stu- 


dents with scholarships from the . 


club’s funds, regardless of the 
student’s financial need. 
Members of the Honor Society 
must have a 3.0 grade point 
average or better with at least 12 
semester units of work. It costs 


$4 to join, $2 per semester dues, 


and 50 cents to join Alpha-Gam- 
ma-Sigma which is a state wide 
Community College Honor Soci- 
ety. 

Scholarships are awarded at 
the end of each school year to 
active graduating members with a 
GPA of 3.5 or higher, at least 56 
units of work, and two years of 
attendance at MPC. The amount 
of each scholarship depends on 
how much money the club raises 
at their fund raising events. 


One large scholarship, 25 per 
cent of the total funds, goes to the 
qualified student with the most 
““service points.”’ 

Service points are gained by, 
attending club meetings, serving 
on fund raising committees, 
holding a club office, and working 
at the fund raising events such as 
book sales, bake sales, dances, 
and rummage sales. 

Members can also gain points 
by donating time to activities such 


Mason gets 1977 


Mel Mason, MPC college cen- 
ter assistant, has been selected as 
a Citation Winner for the 1977 
National Volunteer Activist a- 
wards. 


Along with other volunteer 
activities, Mason was honored for 
his involvement in forming and 


ie¢ Ae? 


as the Special Oympics for the 
handicapped, and the March of 
Dimes. 

Elections fer next year’s 
officers will take place on May 1, 
according to Honor Society Presi- 
dent Roger Lapham. 

Any qualified students who are 
interested in joining should con- 
tact the club advisor, Mark Bi- 
shop a chemistry instructor at 


“MPC, in the physical sciences 


building 101B. 


volunteer award 


organizing the Seaside Tenants 
Union, the Community Action 
Program and the Seaside Youth 
Political Development Project. 
Selections are made annually 
by the National Center for Volun- 
teer Action as they recognize 
outstanding efforts made by vol- 
unteers throughout the country. 
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My fearless predictions 


By Mark Silva 


With the baseball season just under way and with the fate of the 
Oakland A’s still halfway between the outer limits and the twilight 
zone, it is about time to stick my foot in my mouth again by picking 
winners and losers. 

Kansas City should edge out an improved Texas Ranger ballclub 
in the American League West, with California third. The Chicago 
White Sox and Minnesota Twins have no pitching, and won’t 
contend, finishing fourth and fifth. Oakland made a fine trade by 
giving up Vida Blue, and although they, too, have no pitching, 
neither does Seattle, so the A’s should beat out the Mariners on 
hitting. 

Boston should take over first place in the Eastern Division 
because of the acquisition of Mike Torrez on the free agent market. 
Torrez is a leader and a winner who should tip the scales against his 
former teammates, the defending World Champion New York 
Yankees. Detroit, a young, coming team, should take third. 

Philadelphia has the same team which won last year’s National 
League East title, and it should win it for the third straight year, 
with Pittsburgh second and up-and-coming St. Louis third. 

Los Angeles and Cincinnati have the best rivalry and the best 
teams in the league, and the Dodgers and Reds will probably go 
down to the last week of the season before the NL West is decided. 
The Reds want it more after losing last year. The young, stocked 
Houston Astros are a team of the future and should battle the San 
Francisco Giants for third. 


The soccer boom 


It’s evident that the so-called national pastime called baseball is 
losing its kick with the local area sports fan. 

While driving through the peninsula, I realized how big the 
‘“new’’ sports boom is building. The new game in town is soccer. 

Sounds of ‘‘get a hit’’ or ‘‘nice pitch’’ were the only words of 
encouragement heard during the spring. All that has changed now. 

I was shocked to learn that there are more kids playing little 
league soccer in Monterey than baseball. When I was in grammar 
school, soccer was only a physical education activity. 

Why MPC doesn’t fund money for a soccer team on campus is 
beyond me. How much does it cost to line up a field, put up goals 
and buy a soccer ball? If anything, it would be the cheapest sport to 
fund. 

Also, the injury rate in soccer is statistically lower than most high 
school and college sports. 

I feel soccer is a great game and it should be played and funded as 
an official MPC sport. 

Soccer gives the average student a chance to get into the actioh. 


You can’t teach a person to be tall for basketball or to be big for 


football, but playing soccer can be taught and played respectahly by 
any person. In other words size and strength are not big factors as 
in most sports. 

Evidently, the statistics show the interest in the game of soccer is 
catching on. The Oakland Stompers broke the North American 
league record for the biggest opening game crowd for an expansion 
team. 

The old record was set by the San Jose Earthquakes, another San 
FRancisco Bay area team. 

So, why no soccer at MPC? No interest, no facilities, no money? | 
doubt it. Administration has the responsibility to cater to all types 
of athletics when the interest is there. So how about it, MPC? Let it 
happen. The soccer boom is here to stay. 


Basketball 


Our women’s basketball team 
rallied from four points down with 
two minutes left in overtime to 
edge arch-rival Hartnell College 
49-47 in a Coast Conference game 
last week. 

The women’s team evened its 
conference record to 3-3 for third 
place and Hartnell slipped to 1-4. 
The Lobos are 7-10 overall. 

MPC’s Candace Kenyon led all 
scorers with 19 points and Ellen 


Taylor added 10. Illeana Bowles . 


and Margie Williams scored nine 
and seven points for the winners. 

Earlier in the week, the Lobos 
pulled out a 52-51 squeaker 
against Gavilan in Gilroy. 

With 49 seconds to go in the 
game and Gavilan holding a 
four-point lead at 51-47, the Rams 
fouled MPC’s sophomore Will- 
iams. 

After scoring the first free 
throw, Williams rebounded her 
own missed second attempt and 
tossed it in to complete a three- 
point play and put the Lobos one 
goal shy of the lead. 

MPC’s press forced another 
Gavilan turnover and with 20 
seconds to go, MPC had a chance 
to go ahead for good. The ball was 
worked into freshman Ellen Tay- 
lor, who dribbled in and banked 
her shot in off the backboard to 
put the Lobos ahead 52-51. 

Taylor led the lady Lobos in 
scoring with 14 points, followed 
by Kenyon with 13. 


Men's sports round-up 


Baseball 


Skyline College humiliated the = 


high-flying Lobos 20-3 last week. 
. The Lobos, now 5-5, had won 
seven of their last nine games and 


evened their overall mark at 8-8 


before running afoul of Skyline. 
With Lobo ace Tony Jordan 
sidelined for at least another 
_week, MPC pitching has been 
hurting. Jordan said he got mad 
two weeks ago and took his anger 
out by punching a refrigerator. 
in the Skyline game, MPC 
started Dan McLeod had given up 
fivé hits, including two triples 
before the first inning was over. 


Five Lobo pitchers saw action . 


as Skyline racked up 16 hits. 

Joey Gimbel continues to lead 
the Lobos in hitting with an 
impressive .370 batting average. 


Tennis" 


The men’s tennis team shut out 
Skyline College 9-0 last week to 
bring their league record to 8-2 
and their overall mark to 11-3. 

Rich Adler, 
Ralph Drumheller, Mark Hiill- 
eary, Bob Rieter and Al Dolor all 
won matches for the Lobos. 


At finish line 
Patty Cooper, at left, finishes just 
ahead of teammate Uschi Englert 
to capture first place in the 
800-meter run, during track com- 
petition against Skyline College at 
home 


At right, Katie Engalls is victor- 
ious in the 400-meter race. Eng- 
alls holds the school record in this 
event, with atime of 59.0. 
Photos by Chris Weber. 
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zopen will be played. 
Zdouble. volleyball ‘rules will be= 
Zfollowed during the two day= 
=tournament, April 29 and 30, iné 
i to= 


3 gior participants. 


Bruce Marwick, ° 
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Silva's Comments Women’s sports corner 


Swimming 


The MPC women’s swimming 
team won its ninth dual meet last 
week at MPC by beating Ohlone 
College 63-37. 

In that meet, 
qualified for the State Champion- 
ships May 1-2 at Hartnell by 
setting three meet records. She 
swam the 200-yard freestyle in 
2:00:2, the 100-yard butterfly in 
1:02:8 and the 100-yard back- 
stroke in .1:07:1. 

Barbara Dolan also qualified 
with meet records in the 200-yard 
individual medley (2:25:4) and 
100-yard breaststroke (1:14:9). 

Patty Love also qualified for the 
state championships by winning 
the 50-yard freestyle at 26.4. 


Softball 


The women’s softball team 


evened its league record at 4-4 


and improved its overall mark to 
7-5 with a 6-3 victory at ehiti 
College last week. 

Shelly Liebesteck hurled a six- 
hitter for the victory, but had to 
survive two solo home runs by 
losing pitcher Nina Tuccori. 

On April 14, Liebespeck pitch- 
ed a no-hitter as she led the Lobo 
team to a 10-0 shutout over Ever- 
green. 

Liebespeck also led MPC at the 
plate. She went 2 for 5. Erlinda 
Tulioc went 2 for 4 for MPC. 


econd annual MPC VolleyballZ 
ournament is today at 5 p.m. 


For more infor- 


Sally Baldwin 


Registration deadline for the 


Mixed doubles open, women’s = 
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Tennis 


The women’s tennis team car- 
ries a 7-2 record when it travels to 
Cabrillo today. 

The Lobo women, with Maria 
Gonzales moving past Isabel Col- 
las into the No. 1 singles spot, 
blanked Skyline College 9-0 in 
their last league match. 

Gonzales, Collas, and Shirley 
Chung, Vicki Grisin, Kritina Ma- 
ko and Julene Mathias all won 
their matches for the Lobos. 

The team is now 10-6 overall. 


Track and Field 


The women’s track and field 
team won the Northern California 
meet at the College of San Mateo 
and defeated Skyline College 
87-18 on the MPC track. 

In the Northern California Invi- 
tational, Carol Young set an MPC 
record in the 1,500 metes with a 
time of 4:52.2. Patty Cooper came » 
in fifth in the same race. 

Katie Engalls set a new Lobo 
record in the 400-meters with the 
time of 59.0. In the 3,000 meters, 
Pat English ran 10:21.9 to set 
another MPC record. 


Golf 


MPC’s golf team raised its 
overall record to 18-2 by winning 
a three team non-conference meet 
last Friday at the Rancho Canada 
course. 

MPC, led by medalist David 
Morris’ one under par 71, finish- 
ed with 376 points to capture first 
place. 

Earlier in the week, the Lobo 


sted and there is a $4 per team feg¢= golfers ran their league record to 
‘RegistrationS a perfect 7-0 mark by winning big 
=should be made at the MPC 
=athletic office. 


ota call 649-1150, ext. 370. . 


over Hartnell College. 

Morris, Harvey Dillard, Gary 
Higuera and Dave Claberan were 
all easy winners for the Lobos, 


Track and field 


The MPC men’s team fell to. 
Skyline College last week by the 
score of 85-58. Dave Viars set a 
school record in the javelin with a 
toss of 192 feet, 6 inches and Tim 


Minor set a new: school mark in 


the 5,000 meters with a time of 


15:12.0. 
Help needed at 
Special Olympics 


Student volunteers are desper- 
ately needed to help coordinate 
events for the MPC Special 
Olympics for the Mentally Retar- 
ded next Friday. 

Over 200 participants are ex- 
pected for the event which is 
sponsored by the BES 
Divisional/Recreational Depart- 
ment. Competition will take place 
on the MPC track from 10:30 am 
until 3 pm. Volunteers must ‘be 
able to offer services from 9: 30 
am to 3 pm. 

Any student or staff ‘member 
can volunteer by calling the P.E. 
Division Center at ext. 395 or 
Randy Kermode at ext. 301. 


